THE RACE FOR WEALTH. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH,” “MAXWELL DREWITT,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
DUE EAST. 


Many years ago, in the dull cold light of a February afternoon, a stranger in 
London wended his way Due East through the city. 


He was very young; he was very hopeful; he was very confident of himself; 
very sanguine as to his own future; he had entered the great Metropolis not 
an hour before, with the intention of conquering it, if such an expression be 
sufficiently intelligible; in the pages that are to come will be found the tale 
of his failures and his successes, of his faults and virtues, of his errors and 
repentance. Whatever of interest this book may contain will be centered in 
him and his; and for all these reasons it is fitting that the story which has 
still to be written should commence as he sets foot in London for the first 
time, and follow his steps till the chronicle is ended and the volume closed. 


It is a strange home which he is seeking; a singular locality in which he is 
about to pitch his tent — East, due East, in the Christian Babylon, in that 
great city whose inhabitants are as the sands of the sea-shore. 


Will you trace his route on paper, most courteous reader? The way is not 
hard to find, even although your knowledge of London extend no further 
east than Gracechurch Street. 


Perhaps, however, it is assuming too much to imagine that you can know 
anything of a street which is always full of vans and omnibuses; probably 
you have merely a vague recollection that the landmark | have chosen is 
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somewhere in the city. Let me, therefore, refresh your memory as to its 
whereabouts. 


From Charing Cross east you will find (if you consult a Directory map) a 
continuous line of streets running parallel with the river for a distance of a 
couple of miles or so; thus commencing at the point above indicated, and 
marking out the way, child-fashion, with the tip of your finger, you have first 
the Strand; secondly, Fleet Street; thirdly, Ludgate Hill and Ludgate Street; 
then a sweep round St. Paul’s; after that Cannon Street, the handsomest 
thoroughfare in London, though it is in the City; while, at the extreme end of 
Cannon Street, comes King William Street, which we cross at the statue, and 
which brings us at once into Gracechurch Street. 


Were we to continue our route up it we should, in due time, get into a truly 
delectable neighbourhood, bordered on the right hand by Spitalfields and 
Bethnal Green, and on the left by that strange land lying to the; north of 
Barbican, and all about Moor Lane and Curtain Road. As it is, however, wo 
turn our faces southward, and speak more fully of the territory in which we 
find ourselves. 


Down there you perceive, slanting to the river, is Fish Street Hill, at the 
bottom of which runs Lower Thames Street, a classic spot rendered sacred 
by Billingsgate, in which men knock up against the passers-by, with big 
baskets of fish and bigger boxes of oranges; where the air is literally foul 
with the smell of foreign fruits, for in Lower Thames Street oranges are 
more plentiful even than salt haddocks and fresh cod, and the side paths are 
lined with open shops, that seem overflowing into the dirty gutters, with 
nuts, and shaddocks, and lemons. 


Yes, my dear madam, it is indeed from Thames Street, by Billingsgate, that 
many of the fruits you have at dessert, and the delicate lemons wherewith 
you season your puddings, are originally procured; it is from Thames Street 
that the cod-liver oil which the great Doctor Belgravia declares your 
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consumptive daughter must either take or die, is to be had in its integrity; it 
is from Thames Street that the lemon juice and the lime water which you 
find so valuable in a sick room, make their way into genteel society; and it is 
from Thames Street that the bloaters the Londoners eat at breakfast, and 
the oysters they swallow for supper, and the salmon milor has at a fabulous 
price per pound, and the turbot you order from your suburban fishmonger, 
are all had “first hand,” as it is called. 


Prawns, shrimps, soles, mackerel, salmon, trout, sturgeon, whelks, winkles, 
are all brought to Billingsgate— are all sold from Billingsgate — and 
scattered north, east, south, and west, on marble slabs, or costermongers’ 
barrows, from whence they find their way to | the dinner-table of his grace 
the duke, and | to the four-o’clock tea of the housekeepers who live high up, 
next the sky, in city attics. 


The piles of salt herrings and cart-loads of oranges, the great flabby cod- 
fish, and the equally sickly-looking “forbidden fruit,” are enough to make 
one loathe the sight of food for a month — to say nothing of the dirty | 
women and the drunken men, the elfish children and the shouting 
fishwives, the boys who will persecute one to buy flag baskets, and the 
respectable-looking old gentlemen who are racing to the railway-station, 
carrying to-morrow’s first course, in one of those identical baskets, home; 
the narrowness of the foot-paths, and the everlasting jamming up of carts, 
and the swearing of the drivers, and the filth, and the misery, and the 
ecstasy of the street Arabs, and the pushing and elbowing required to force 
a passage through the impatient crowd — verily, dear reader, this is a 
strange place in which we find ourselves — this Babel where the Easterns 
congregate together to cheat the Westerns if they can. 


Leaving behind us Billingsgate, however, and proceeding eastward along 
Lower Thames Street, we get into a still worse atmosphere — into a locality 
redolent, not of oranges and haddocks, lemons and fresh soles, but of salt 
fish and rotten vegetables, and decomposing heads and tails. 
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Peep up that narrow street, or rather lane, for it is paved over the 
horseway, and opposite neighbours might shake hands from the top-story 
windows; do not turn up it, for your nose’ sake, but look up it, and try to 
imagine in what business the inhabitants can be engaged. 


Through those basement windows whiffs of a terrible odour are wafted to 
the sense; glimpses are to be caught of baskets piled high, one upon 
another. You stand and look, and look again, and yet you are unable to tell 
me, as | am unable to tell you, what manner of men carry on business in this 
vile-smelling lane with a sweet-sounding name — which swarms with 
children — where the gutters are full — where the air is foul — where fish 
warehouses abound — where the poor congregate together — and where it 
almost seems as though human and animal life were striving together to 
produce a pestilence. 


And yet the men and the women who have their homes here do not die 
quicker than their wealthier fellows; further, they love London, and would 
not go to live in the country at any price. They like to get among the green 
fields up about the New River and Hornsey Wood House on a fine Sunday in 
summer, or to go down the Thames as far as Woolwich or Gravesend, or to 
make their way down to the marshes beyond Plaistow when the proper 
season arrives; but it would break their hearts to leave the city, for all that. 


There are very strange anomalies to be met with in this region, and it may 
be that some of the gamins in Lower Thames Street love the smell of fish 
and sewage as you who live far away in the country love the perfume of the 
rose and the hawthorn. They may, when they grow to manhood’s estate, 
have as tender memories awakened in their hearts by the odour of a stale 
mackerel or the sight of a mildewed orange, as are aroused in other breasts 
by the scent of the jessamine or the gift of a bunch of pale bluebells. 


Spite of this possibility, however, it can scarcely be considered high treason 
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to repeat the fact that the majority of the lanes, alleys, courts, and entries 
debouching into and leading out of Lower Thames Street do stand 
grievously in need of a thorough purification. 


| wonder if in this respect the East End be better or worse than in the days 
when all this neighbourhood was as genteel as lords and ladies could make 
it, and whether the street lads now, are not in some matters better off than 
were the sons of earls and countesses then. 


It is strange to think about nobility ever having lodged, clothed, and 
entertained itself down here; but nobility did hold great state east of the 
Monument once upon a time. It lived, it intrigued; it married in these old, 
old churches; the best in the land crowded the aisles of those now deserted 
buildings. Dukes and lords stood sponsors for the children of their Mends 
and relations — kings and queens lived Due East in the Tower — plots were 
hatched in these dingy lanes — the oldest blood in England has dyed the 
ground in sight of those houses in Trinity Square. This is the part of London 
to which is attached the most historical interest, round which linger the 
memories of the most pathetic stories; youth, beauty, rank, valour, wit, 
royalty, treason, suffering, cruelty, romance, — all have the scene of their 
story here. The streets may be narrow, the air may be foul, the old buildings 
may be gone, the former inhabitants may be mouldering into dust, but what 
matters that? This is the stage where the actors played out their tragic or 
pathetic, or tyrannical, or loving parts; here the young gallants ruffled in 
their gay attire among the citizens — here the pageants swept by — here 
were priories — here lived the dignitaries of the Church — here the wealthy 
citizens had their fine houses — here kings pawned their jewels — here 
citizens insulted their kings. In the Tower, hard by, a Princess of Wales was 
kissed by the rabble; in the Tower Lord Lovat, the day but two before his 
execution, made that sharp answer to the Major of the Tower, who came to 
ask him how he did, — “Sir, | am doing very well, for | am fitting myself for a 
place where hardly any majors go, and very few lieutenant-generals.” In the 
Tower were enacted such horrors as seem well-nigh incredible to modem 
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ideas. In these streets Elizabeth was exhorted by Noailles not to complain of 
the weight of the crown she was carrying for her sister, “Be patient,” he 
said, “it will seem lighter when on your own head; ” which no doubt she 
discovered five years after as she rode through London, receiving homage 
and congratulation while she passed along. 


There is no part of London — none — so full of interest as this; and we may 
never forget that truth as we walk slowly over its stones, talking as we go. 


Still slowly, over the stones likewise, Lawrence Barbour bends his steps Due 
East. He missed his way when he wandered so far south as Thames Street, 
but he asked the road to Limehouse from a porter, and is proceeding all 
right now. 


He has not seen much of London yet; he entered it but an hour since, and 
walked straight down from the Great Eastern Railway Station, — or, as it 

was Called in those days, the Eastern Counties, — to the street where we 

commence to follow him. 


He has left Thames Street, and walked round the Lantern Church, and 
thence along Tower Street, and so on to Tower Hill. After pausing there to 
look on the Tower as it breaks upon him for the first time, he proceeds 
leisurely as ever across the square, and enters Ratcliffe Highway. It is not a 
nice, route that he has chosen, not one a Londoner would select if he 
desired to give a stranger a favourable impression of the Metropolis, but 
Lawrence Barbour knows no better than to proceed straight through 
Shadwell to his destination. He is in no haste to reach that destination, 
which was the reason he elected to walk instead of proceeding thither in a 
cab. The February wind is keen and cutting, the pavements are not over 
clean, the streets are not over dry, the evening is beginning to close, and the 
long night is drawing on the short winter day. The neighbourhood in which 
he soon finds himself is neither interesting nor respectable, yet still he never 
quickens his steps, but, the first excitement of entering London over, walks 
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on more slowly than ever, thinking of the great future that lies before him: 
of how fine a thing it is to be free at last to carve out his way in the world, at 
liberty to earn his own living, — to make his own fortune. 


Hard and fierce had been the battle between the Barbour pride and the 
Barbour poverty, before he was suffered to try what he could do for the 
relief of the family necessities in business. The Barbours were great people, 
or, at least, they thought themselves so, and Mr. Barbour shed natural tears 
at the idea of one of his sons demeaning himself by entering trade. 


When Lawrence first mooted the question, his father desired him never to 
mention such a project again; but as the Barbour poverty became greater, 
Lawrence did recur to the matter, time after time, until at length he wrung a 
reluctant consent from the old “Squire,” as he was styled, “to drag the 
Barbour crest into the mire of commerce,” — so Mr. Barbour put it. 


“| should like better to draw the Barbour crest out of the mire of beggary,” 
Lawrence answered stoutly, whereupon the old man declared, “That he was 
not a Barbour at all, that he was a Perkins, that he had cast back to the only 
low drop of blood which had ever entered into the veins of the Barbours 
since ” 


“Since the first of our name trimmed the beard of William the Conqueror, | 
suppose,” interrupted Lawrence; then noticing the flush that came into his 
father’s cheeks, he went on passionately, — 


“What does our family do for us now? What is the use of blood without 
money? What is the good of birth unless a man have gold also? What is the 
use of being a gentleman if one can’t stoop without losing caste? | thought 
it was only parvenus who needed to be cautious about going on foot. 
Anyhow, | am certain of one thing, that no pride of birth will fill a man’s 
stomach, and it is coming to want with us. | don’t desire to run counter to 
your prejudices, but I’ll not stay here and starve.” 
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“You are not asked to starve : your godfather wishes you to enter the 
Church.” 


“If | must be a beggar, | should certainly prefer not to be a clerical one,” was 
the reply. 


“And | have offered you time after time to write to my old friend Sir Charles 
Harrison, who would, | am sure, obtain a commission for you,” went on Mr. 
Barbour. 


“Could | live on an ensign’s pay?” was the retort. “Could | live like a 
gentleman on an income no larger than a clerk’s? Could | spend my life 
considering sixpences, and planning how best to keep out of debt? Look 
here, sir,” and Lawrence laid his hand resolutely on the table; he did not 
strike it, because he was not at all of a vehement, impulsive nature, but he 
laid his hand down resolutely. “Look here, sir, | mean to leave home the day 
lam one-and-twenty. Shall | waste the year between this and that, or shall | 
go out and make money now? | will adopt either course you please; only tell 
me whether | am to stay or not, and let us argue no more about the 
matter.” 


Then the old man, looking away towards Mallingford End, towards the 
house, and the trees, and the lands, and the park that were his no longer, 
answered, — 


“You shall choose your own future, Lawrence; you shall select your own 
road in life; and then whatever harm comes to you will not be of my making; 
you may go into the Church, or the Army, or to London, or” 


Mr. Barbour’s temper was getting the better of his parental feelings, so he 
prudently stopped short, and Lawrence replied, — 


“V’ll go to London.” 


“Very well,” said his father; “only, should you repent hereafter, do not 
blame me.” 


“lam willing to take my life on my own shoulders, and carry whatever 
burden | make , for myself,” was the reply. “Thank you, sir;” and the young 
man’s tone grew softer, and he put out his hand a little way, as if expecting 
his father to do likewise. 


But Mr. Barbour answered, — 


“It is not necessary; there can be no unanimity of feeling between us in this 
matter. 


As you have decided to disgrace the family, be it so; only you can scarcely 
expect me to shake hands and wish you God speed on such an errand.” 


Before Lawrence started for London, however, his father relented so far as 
to hope he would do well and keep well. 


“And remember,” were his last words, “so long as | live you can come home 
when you please. | will not shut the door on you, though you have 
disappointed me. Though you have low tastes, still | have no reason to 
doubt your being my son.” Having concluded which speech, Mr. Barbour 
turned back to the son who was left to him, while Lawrence walked out a 
prodigal into the world. 


CHAPTER Il. 
DISTAFF YARD. 


Thus it came about that the young man entered London as described in the 
first sentence of this story, and walked due east to the residence of the only 
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relative he had in the whole of the great city, said relative chancing to be 
connected with him in manner and fashion following : — 


When the Barbours were really the Barbours of Mallingford End — wealthy 
county people with horses in their stables, rare exotics in their greenhouses, 
deer in their park, servants at their beck and call — Stafford Barbour, 
Lawrence’s great-grandfather, married a Miss Perkins, daughter and heiress 
of Isaac Perkins, Drysalter, Crutched-friars, London. 


The lady had plenty of money, which was in due time spent by her sons, 
Lawrence’s grandfather being one of those who assisted in wasting the 
golden hoard. 


All the gold Isaac Perkins had scraped together in the course of a long and 
industrious life took to itself wings and fled away, when the young Barbours 
came to lay hands upon it. Mrs. Stafford Barbour’s fortune proved indeed a 
perfect curse to her descendants. On the strength of it they gambled, they 
betted, they trained horses that always lost, they purchased pictures — they 
married paupers. 


From the time Mr. Stafford Barbour brought home his bride, the race 
downhill began, and the race was only finished outside the gates of 
Mallingford End, when, ruined and soured, Augustus Barbour, esquire, 
widower, and the father of two sons, found himself with nothing 
intervening between his pride and the workhouse, save a modest 
homestead and a farm of some fifty acres, which having fortunately been 
settled on his late wife and her children, afforded a shelter, albeit an 
humble one, to the gentleman pauper in his extremity. 


Had Mr. Barbour been a man possessed of one single strong quality 
excepting pride, he might still have done something with even the little 
territory which was left; as it was, he and his boys only lived, and but for the 
kindness of the rector and his curate, who taught the lads gratuitously out 
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of pure compassion, Lawrence and his brother would have grown up totally 
uneducated. 


All the day long, Mr. Barbour wandered round his land, or sat over the fire, 
reading books of heraldry, and those county histories which contained any 
mention of the former greatness of his family, and of the high people who 
had intermarried with the Barbours of Mallingford End. All the day the boys 
either studied or ran wild, whichever they pleased — Edmund Barbour 
generally inclining to the latter amusement, while Lawrence pored over his 
lessons, and thought and thought, till he was tired and weary, of the 
properties his ancestors had once owned, but which they now owned no 
more. 


When the crisis of their affairs was publicly known there came a letter to 
Mr. Barbour from a very distant connection of the family — a certain Mr. 
Josiah Perkins — who, dating from Distaff Court, John Street, Limehouse, 
stated first the fact that he might be considered in the light of a relation, 
inasmuch as his father and Mr. Barbour had been cousins; secondly, that 
having heard of the reverse of fortune Mr. Barbour had experienced, he 
thought it possible he might wish to put one of his sons to business; thirdly, 
that if such should be’ the case, he, Josiah Perkins, could make room fora 
boy in his office, and would do his best to push him on in the world. 


Mr. Josiah Perkins further proceeded to explain that he was a 
manufacturing chemist; that he lived on his own premises; that the boy 
could live with him on those premises. 


Moreover — and Mr. Perkins evidently considered this the moral feather in 
his cap — his partner, Mr. Sondes, had a separate business altogether — to 
wit, a large sugar-refinery in Goodman’s Fields. 


It was a very straightforward epistle; the letter evidently of an honest, well- 
meaning man, who knew nothing of the world — as Mr. Barbour 
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understood the meaning of the phrase — who looked upon the “smash up ” 
at Mallingford End as he would have looked upon the bankruptcy of any 
very wealthy merchant, and who, having been all his life rather proud of the 
relationship existing between himself and the Barbours, felt that as a matter 
of gratitude for the satisfaction the connection had afforded him, he ought 
now to step forward and offer to do some thin g for the family. 


How this letter was received may easily be imagined. Mr. Barbour 
anathematised every Perkins who had ever existed since the beginning of 
time. He cursed his great-grandfather and his great-grandmother, and the 
drysalter and trade, and the city and Mr. Sondes, and Mr. Josiah Perkins, 
and all chemists and all sugar refiners, and all presumptuous business 
blackguards who had the impudence to thrust their confounded 
shopkeeping under his very nose. 


By dint of very abuse he made the contents of the letter so public that 
Lawrence, whom he did not intend to see it, could have repeated the 
substance of the epistle off by heart. 


Nay, he did more; he took upon himself to answer the proposal, which his 
father said he should treat with silent contempt, and at the age of fourteen 
entered into a clandestine correspondence with his relative, which never 
dropped, until six years afterwards the young man entered London, and 
wended his way due east to Distaff Court. 


There was nothing romantic about Lawrence Barbour — nothing specially 
hard in the fact of his coming to London to seek his fortune. Money he had 
never owned; luxuries he had never known; good society he had never 
mixed in; and yet in so for as he had the prejudices of his class on many 
subjects, as he had not been born among business people, as he had not 
been trained to work; as he had never known what it was to call any man 
master, as he had not been brought up to labour, there was a something 
rather interesting in seeing how willingly he submitted to the curse of our 
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race; how almost triumphantly he stepped forward and thrust his neck into 
the world’s collar; how bravely he faced the fact that the choice he had 
made would harness him for life to the business car — would take him away 
from the hunters and the racers and the wild steeds of the desert, and turn 
him into a cart-horse, a drudge, a worker, till he had earned his rest, and 
was turned out into that green paddock, which is the Ultima Thule of so 
many merchants and tradesmen, for the remainder of his days. 


It was growing dark as Lawrence Barbour found himself in High Street, 
Shadwell; but the gas-lights and the not over-reputable crowd that kept 
surging past amused his country eyes. There is a great charm in the gas- 
light; the London streets at night — that is, the streets where there are 
plenty of shops, which are full of the stir, and hum, and excitement of life — 
must always have a charm for a stranger. Take even the lowest 
neighbourhoods — take Whitechapel and Shoreditch, and the Hackney and 
Bethnal Green Roads, St. John’s Road Hoxton, John Street Clerkenwell, the 
Goswell Road, in fact any thoroughfare where the gas flames out from the 
butchers’, and grocers’, and drapers’, and jewellers’ shops; it would be 
impossible for any one new to London to pass through those streets without 
feeling both astonished and interested — astonished at the stream of 
human beings that flow ceaselessly along the pavements, interested by the 
light, and the bustle, and the life, and the unwonted aspect of the great city 
in which he finds himself. All at once it occurred to Lawrence that he might 
as well see how time was going; and accordingly he felt for his watch, but 
the watch was no longer in his possession. His chain dangled uselessly over 
his waistcoat; it had been cut, and the one solitary article of value the young 
man owned in the world was probably on its way to the nearest receiver’s. 


For a moment Lawrence stood still and looked back. He had some vague 
intention of retracing his steps— -of tracking out the thief; but that instant 
the vastness of London came home to his understanding; the hopelessness 
of seeking for one man among millions of men was made plain to him, and 
at precisely the same minute there crossed his mind a doubt whether he 
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should find the road to fortune so smooth a one as he had in his 
inexperience imagined it would prove. 


He had come to London to conquer it, to make money out of its inhabitants, 
to earn a place for himself among the merchant princes of the Modern 
Babylon. He had walked along building castles and dreaming dreams, and, 
behold! a hand had dexterously appropriated the one possession on which 
he prided himself, the one thing his mother had left him — a jewelled and 
most valuable watch. 


Somehow he did not enjoy his walk so much after this little incident, and he 
enjoyed it all the less, perhaps, because he soon found him83lf in that end 
of the Commercial Road which is wide and dark and desolate by reason of 
its blocks of respectable houses that show few gaslights, and all stand back 
disdainfully from the pavement. On till he came to Three Colt Street, down 
which he turned; — ten minutes more brought him to John Street, and an 
errand-boy obligingly informed him which was Distaff Court. 


“It’s inside that there gateway,” remarked the juvenile Londoner, “and if 
you ring at this here door somebody will come to you.” 


Having imparted which piece of intelligence the lad went off, swinging his 
basket, and whistling, “So you’re going far away,” which was at that time a 
popular melody, in the streets, as well as in the drawing-room. 


Lawrence rang, and in a short time the door opened, and a man demanded 
his business. 


“Is Mr. Perkins in?” asked the descendant of all the Barbours; whereupon 
the other answered that he believed he was, that t if he, Mr. Barbour, would 
sit down in the counting-house, Mr. Perkins should be informed that he was 
wanted. 


As matters turned out, Mr. Perkins was in the counting-house, and there 
Lawrence found him seated on a high stool, engaged in looking over a file of 
accounts for some receipt or memorandum which he needed. 


“What can | do for you, sir? ” asked the chemist, pausing in his employment, 
and turning round to survey the new comer, while he kept his fingers 
between the bills examined,— and the bills on the lower part of the file, — a 
man of business in the minutest action of his life! 


“| am Lawrence Barbour,” was the reply. 
“Bless my soul, you don’t say so!” 


Mr. Perkins doubled up one of the receipts to mark the page, so to speak, 
jumped off his stool, and shook his kinsman’s hand till Lawrence’s fingers 
ached again. 


“Welcome to Limehouse! ” and Mr. Perkins, still holding the youth’s hand, 
stepped | back a step or two, so as to get a better view! of his face. 


If the two had spoken their thoughts then, Mr. Perkins would have said, 


“Well, | don’t think much of the look of you; ” and Lawrence would have 
echoed his words. 


They were both disappointed. The chemist had expected to see a dashing 
young swell — a tall, handsome fellow— enter Distaff Yard; and when he 
turned round on his stool it no more entered into his mind that Lawrence 
Barbour was his expected cousin than that he was a prince of the blood. 


He had rather boasted about this cousin; to his business acquaintances. He 
had expected to find something above the common in a Barbour of 
Mallingford End, and now there stood before him a middle-sized young 
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man, with lank black hair, with a pale face, with irregular features, with 
deep-set eyes, who talked with a slight country accent, and who had not the 
slightest pretension to being a fine gentleman. 


Mr. Perkins did feel disappointed, but his disappointment made no 
difference in the heartiness of his welcome. 


“lam right glad to see you,” he said. “I hope you will make your fortune 
before you are as old as| am.” 


Lawrence hoped so, too; but he only thanked his cousin for his good wishes, 
and for his kindness in offering him a situation. 


“Nonsense, lad,” was the reply. “I mean to have my value out of you yet. But 
now, come along, and let me introduce you to my wife and children; ” and 
saying this, Mr. Perkins led the way out of his office and across the yard into 


the house, which was to be Lawrence Barbour’s home. 


(To be continued). 


Once a Week, Jan. 6, 1866.] 


